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ABSTRACT 

Views on the role of speech in the early stages of 
English as second language (ESL) acquisition * are discussed in 
relation to experiences with elementary school children. In examining 
the ^oles of speech and gramm^ir in the early stages of ESL 
acquisition ifh an English ^peaking elemeltitary school environment, six 
types of expressive language were observed in children acquiring ESL 
in a natural environment: silence, immediate imitation without 
context, immediate imitation with context, delayed imitation with 
transferred context, syntactically broken independent speech, and 
syntactically unbroken independent speech. It is suggested that 
beginning levels of ESL instruction should involve comprehensible 
input and sequenced unanalyzed wholes appropriate for each student's 
acquisition level, and should teach expressive English for * 
interaction with native speakers of Englislf. (Author/RW) 
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This article discusses some current views of 
second language acquisition and relates them to the 
writer's experience with elementary school children 
learning English as a second language. Specifically , 
the article examines the role of talking and grammar 
in the early stages of English acquisition in an 
English-speaking elementary school environment , 

The writer^ suggests that in this environment 
beginning level's of ESL instruction should teach 
expressive English for interaction with native speak- 
ers of English and sequenced unanalyzed wholes appro- 
priate for each student's acquisition level as well 
as give students lots of comprehensible input. 

C 

The purpose of this article is to discuss some ^urren»t 
views about second language acquisition and relate them to this 
practitioner »s experience with elementary school children lejarn- 
ing English as a second language. Specifically, this article 
will discuss the. role of talking and grammar in the early stages 
of English acquisition in an English-speaking elementary school 
environment. 



^ The role oJF talking in early stages' of English acquisition 

^ Should we teach non-English speakiog children new to an 
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English-speaking environment to speak English? 

fln^ible%^p^?"' language spe<^erge. .Au Lf f i^c'i eU^ Ji^e^! 
<>,.-»^^'"-'''! applyUjj Krashen's hvpothesTs ha^ had 

fro. n^i^'in^zi^i^^iii:^ i^^t' 

secLd* lanSaJe!- N'ever he e r'-trLkoJ°''''^"/'"?"^«^ ' ^ 
effect ivon,^>.<:^^nf ■^'^^^'^'^"^l^^^s, he makes a good point about the 

brancrorexnt-oL ve ^:ln^ """"P^'r. '^"S^^ge withoufthe encum- 
arv^rhnr.! ccf^ f language. There are many wavs the element- 
al^ ? ! ES,L teacher can teach receptive language- lotto 
games -total /physical response fAsher. 1«77- Seeal iqsni \ir 

stresi ortalUng. ™ °" about ^the language without the t 

wh.n '^r^^r^'u'' P^"*-' ^ """'^ second language acquisition 

F?Umo^e n ^'ef'comn^' opportunity of a nafurfl en^! i ronm^nt ' 

ch drin a^os\ ?n^7 ^ the acquisition of five Spanish-speaking 

l;^1;>1:^!" ---- 

r^n 3 """ths the Engli^'of one of the child- 

\Va f "f^^^J^d by well -formed aod varied sentences 
--had developed beyond the point it would for two o?her 

pS ;^e'" Rv t'he '"1 °r ' >'^^'- °f naturalistic ex 

P°^r ,1 ^^"^ ""^^ °f ^ >'?ar, the child who progressed 

'HnLaf cMLr°n" 'J'^^ ""'^^'y -ell L mono- i 

ded In aid Mnn^ "Children would 
need an additional year of exposure to reach this level 
of proficiency. (pp. 108-109) 
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to the social strategics Pillmore ^^^f •^'^^^^t" , ^J^^^^^essl 
actine with Engl i sh ■ speak i ng ch i IJren the ^'^^ ' ly/^S^resb i vc 
non-Enun'h 'ncaking ehilJ rceeiveJ more cent extuali :ed experi- 
ence wihh;' target language than the children who "° J 
socially aggressive across language groups. Hence tie social 
IV aucressive chilJ acquired the target language lastL i . 
Fillmore suggests the ch.ld did this by giving the impress. on 
I hi few tell chosen ^.ords that she could speak the language. 
Sh!\seJ this language to keep hersel f hnol ved u. the English- 
Speaking group-. 

comprehensible input. Can ^e help othe. stud nts use sp.e.n 

fo mixiini-e their comprehensible input outside the LbL Liass. 
F^rst ei's examine 'the dirferent types of expressive anguage 
FSL Chi dren use. I have ohs^-rved at least six typos o ex- . 
press ive language in ch i Idren' acqu i r i ng English in a natural en- 
v i ronment : 

I . . s I U-nce 

immeJiate imitation without context 
5. immediate imitation with context 
4. delaveJ imitation witli tran.s ferred context 

independent speech, syntact ical 1>; broken 

(-,. independt^nt speech, s vnt ac t i cal 1 y unbroken 

These categories are not, of course, a de scr i p t i on o f J^^v^^^P^ 
menral .ta^^es. They are merelv an analytical clarification of 
"talking." \ 

n "Silence" i^ the lack of speech displaved bv an non- . 
Enelish speaking child When the child first arrives in an 

textual ized experience in English provided t is not mans 
svllab es and Emotional trauma is not blocking the response^ 
Hence r prefer to view "silence" as a state or , ^ „ 

per'ence llth English. How long that^ inexperience 1 ^-"^ t^-' 
wha degree it lasts depends on each student's experiences and 
auditory memorv and the^state of the^ art m teaching ESL.^ 

'1 "ImmcJi-ite imitation without context" is the type of 
spc^ch'whiJroicurs wlien we ask. a ^^^^^^ 

er "What's that?'* and the reply is "What ^ that. it is empiu)^ 

t 
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the and 10- 1 iiigual- method and in the focitation of nur-^crv 
rhymes and songs taught without context. Manv native speakers 
^[m ^o ''r""'''^'^'"'" ^''^ associative aspect' of language acqui- 

iV. s nnrro^fnt'.f'," °^ "'^^""^''^ acquisition, 

inis, paiioti ig of language contuses native speakers- who often 

suK 1' ^f-V-'-^'-S of the utterances, no? knowtng thaf. the 
student IS merely parroting sounds. 

whi '"i'^tio" '^'ith conte-xt" is the tvp"^of speech 

-It i tt' i' receptive language and context occur together. 

.,,.11 ' i''"S"-'^.4'-" '^•^1'--'' occurs when an Engl i sh • speaking child « 

"M n "^^-"iV """^ ^ non-English speaking child' and savs 

th nM "^''-English speak-ing child responds bv pulling 

the oh.Kct back and saying ^Mine!" Jt is employed i n' ch i d ren • s 
plas and in meaningtui interpersonal interaction. 

tvn ""'■'If.V'-^^i. 'fixation with transferred context" is the 

and'or i,^ir-it 'i ' ^P^^'^-'h '^hich has been observed ■ 

aod.o. imitated in one context is recalled and empl'oved later in 

the ion rn'^; '[ -^""'f"'- I' T-*'^^' language w^hich occurs when 
inother ihi -,^^''^^7''^ chi d,in the example above walks up to 
another thiU -reveral hours later after the above experience and 
th^'J'tvn " ^''^^'^-h'lJ -avs -Mine:- I hav^ observed 

Jres.v^'hi? , ' i"'"" quickly with a few-sdciallv ag- 

fhlil Vi Sood auditory-momories. Prc^umahlv ^ the 

J^LlrJ Ir^"^ ^^tud.ed who acquired so rapidlv had good' audi t6rv 
memor>. However, most children need manv, manv receptive exper'i- 
ences with each word or phrase before theC- can independently'^ 
recall tlie word or phrase at a later time. 

of sneoch'whf^'h'^n^''"' speech, syntact ically .broken" is the type 
ot speech whiLh occurs when we say "Prink vour milk" and the child 

Z^'^l^l^ ')^^''-" "'^^ ''^* understood the message and 

generated hi^/her own response to the message. .Another tvpe of 
broken syntax occurs among some children whose first languaLs 
Occ^Mon^?! l^'^-nisht hear "He is taking hJee'book. " 

Occasionally, especial y in the intermediate grade (ages 9 to 1') 
acquirers with this type of speech have as much -- or^nearlv as ' 
much --vocabulary as their native English-speaking peers as 
measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (?he PPVT) 

"fndcpcndent speech, syntactically broken" is the tvnc of 
nicaiiVrsi tuition"'' inst'inct ively correct 'In' commu- 
auir'.U frn,^^; . ;^'^thout realizing how it discourages -the ac- 
quirer from wanting to communicate in English again. Linguists 
•acuu?^er'","'\' °J language as incorrect. Lt tlie wav^'e 

acquirer understands the language at that stage in his/her lan- 
K wfth'thr't s^'llful teacher in a communicative situa- 

tion with the student will focus on the meanings conveyed not 
the gr.-immat ical "incorrectness." ""vcyLu, not 

of .n^o-i,'?!!'^^^'"''^"^' •'^T'"'^''' syntactically unbroken" is the type 
mfltHn th °"ursAcn the child who is told "Drink your 

milk in the example above replies, "I don't like it," or "I 
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don't want to" or "Vou can't make me." It is the ^'^^/^^"^^ 
manv contextual i zed recept ive Experiences with English. In my 
experience, non-English 5 ^ and - year-old children vuth this type of 
speech 4iave iisuallv acquired as much vocabulary as the i r nat i ve 
English-speaking pe^rs as measured by the PPVT , while D^to l." 

.vear-old non-English children with this type of V^>;^°|; . , 

mav not have as much vocabulary (as their native Engl ibh -speaking, 
peers. A child with this tvpe of speech who does not yat have 
as much vocabulary as his/her native Engl i sh -spedk ing peers may 
not be identified'as a 1 im i ted -Engl i sh student because he/she 

- "sounds good . " » ♦ 

"Independent speech, syntactically unbroken" is the type of 
speeoh with which the regular elementary classroom teacher is 
most accustomed to working. Many elementary classroom teachers 
who are unprepared to work with ESL students ^^P^^^^ U ^PP;;°^^^^^ 
the initial oral language development of the non-Engl^h speaking 
child the same as thev do the lartguage development of the native 
English-speaking elementary school child. With the best of in^ 
tentions, thev typically ask the child a question the child can- 
not understand, mi^^h less respijnd to. Consequent ly , the child 
feels threatened and the teacher feels frustrated and inadequate 
when the child does not reply. 

It is now generallv agreed that the second type of expressive 
language, "immediate imitation without context," is inappropriate 
for lanuuaae instruction. The fourth, fitt*h, and sixth types 
"delaved imitation, trans ferred context ," " independent .speech , 
svntacticallv broken" and " indepe^iiJent speech, ^y^^^^ctically un- 
broken" — are all dependent on previous experience. The tnira 
• "^vpe of expressive language, "immediate imitation with context 
is useful in helping ESL students achieve the fourth type of ex;^ 
pressive lan^age, "delayed imitation with transferred context. 

How can we teach "immediate imitation with context"? Krashen 
suggests that for language to be acquired to become part ot • 
the student's unconscious system of communication — the tocus or 
lancuaae instruction should be on something other than the lan- 
guage 'itself and that the message be comprehensible and of inter- 
est to the student. 

In the following example, context setves as both the ^ocus 
and the mediator of the meaning of the language being taught: 

f 

The teacher is sitting in an instructional 
circle with two to eight non-English speaking child- 
ren. Through gestures or gently manipulating a , 
child's hand she gets one of the children to hit 
her hand as she extends it toward him. Once she 
has succe*eded in getting herself hit, she immediate- 
ly exclaims "Don'tl" and pulls her hand back with^ 
mbck indignation. She extends her hand to another 
child to hit it and again with mock indignation 
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exclaims "Don't!" while pulling her hand back." 
She repeats the interaction several other times 
moving from one child to another. Sqon the child- 
ren are freely (sometimes too freelv) hitting her 
XiZ ^^Uf^'' as-l^e.,eepf r'e- 

m"irc ^f^fu repetitions, she changes the dyna- 

mics of the iftteraction from receptive to expres- 

■hUs onfof ;h ' '''''' °" shf gently 

f^^ .K K^P^ aggressive children and waits 

uon t. she coaches him to say "Don't!" Keenintr 

L'-J-' r lu' '''' ^"^e sayf-s^y 

Don t. In the rare event the child does not res- 

rhi^\ ^''^,«iv<^^ a" expressive opportunity to another 
child and/or returns to the receptive interaction 

"Don-J- .fhr- '^a'^h child is responding 

"on t. as he is being mockingly hit. Ciagles 
abound. The language is meaningful ta the^chtldren . 

^^^^ ^^^'^^ fiad the opportunity to be 

"hit" and say "Don't!" she expands'?he contex ? 
"Son^t "^ a student's hair and coaches him to sa.v 
c•h^?r^wf, K *^^!] °" *° Sleeves, push ' 

nnfi students are sitting on and gentlv 

vitl ,n^f^ ff"^,'. "Ot. stopping each annoying acti- 
vity until the '.'victimized" child says "Don't'" 
volved" Th°"?''^1 children are totally in-. 

HvT?v'i<=^^ instructional time for this ac- 

tivity IS three to five minutes. 

actiJl'^ t?acher goes on to*"rfnother interactive 
activity. SMe abruptly point* to an object across 

"fook-"" ll^'''^ l^^ children's backs exclaiming 

Look. She gently, turns the heads of eacji child 
who has not turned his head to look. She then ab- 
rxiptly points to something on the ceiling while ex- 
aJ^'^o^'t r"".'" ^"^t ^Sain gently turns heaSs tha? 

. "^'^ direction she is pointing. 

nfacPs pointing to objects in different . 

^i^n i'," r and far, exclaiming "Look!" each time. 
Soon all the students' heads are turning in unison 
to the various objects she is poi nt i ng ' ou t ? 

.Kan^f^^K*" T"^^ repetitions one of the children mav 
change the dynamics of the interaction from recej^ 
llVn. ^^P'""sive language by pointing to some- 

ilm^Hif?^'^^'"^ 1°°!^ = " " ^-child does that, she 
immediately responds by looking in the direction 

til n^hfr k'?^ '^^^ encouragement, 

In'g "L'oJ!'':'J|1^L"i-^:L'°"°'^ """"^ '^^'^ 
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If this Joes not occur spontai/cous ly by itsult, 
she will change the jVnamics of the interaction 
from receptive to ex^iressive language by gcntl> taK- 
inc the arms of a cJiU and guiJing h.m t,3 Tomt h.. 
index finger at sonKitlung and coaching him to t,a> 
"look:- keeping the child's finger m an extended 
position: she skv. ."Sav 'Look':" As in the case o1 
' teachihc -non't:" if the child does not respond, 

she givt-s an expressive opportunity to another child 
* and/or returns to the receptive part ol the inter- ' . 

action. Soon eachfchild is exclaiming Look. and 
she is happilv on her wav to getting a neckachc tiom 
. turning her head too much. In future instructional 
-sessions she will expand the target language to 
••Ldok 'it':", "Look "if that'." and "Look at that. 
This activitv has taken throe minutes of instruction- 
al t i me . 

She returns to the previous activitv. Without , 
saving a word she pulls a student's sleeve. Silence. 
Hespite the total involvement of a few minutes ago, 
helias foriiotten how to say "Don't!" .So has the 
rest of the group. She says "Sav 'Uon't • .'ll^' . 
student quicklv responds with an enthusiastic Hon t. 
and thev take up where they left oft before. 
iMoustaVa, l?Sll 

la the above example., each expressive event is preceded 
by several meaningful receptive experiences. This might be 
symbol i zed as ^ 

^••'Si.on't'.) • ^'-Snoji'tn: '^■■'Nj.on.'tn — ^ ^■-''(Uon't: ) 
^■■^jiLook:)' '"-^LookM' ^■■';(Look:i — *^'-'^(Look:i 

rwhere C 4 context ; R = receptive language and F. = expressive _ 
language] The con t ex tual - recep t i ve contextual-expressivt- se- 

qdence reoccurs with each new "part ol, the language learned. 

In the examples above "Uon't!" and "Look:" will have to be 
reviewed in several subsequent instructional sessions until the 
students have committed them to long term memory, lounger child- 
ren will need more repetitions in more instructional sessions than 
older children. (Hence, the desirability of group.ing by age ) 
Once the students have had sufficient experience with thebc seg- 
ments of English, they will be able to retrieve them from long 
term memory'and use them in' interact ing with ^heir E"f ^P^^^!"« 
peers. This in turn will facilitate the students' abilit) to ob 
?ain more comprehensible input from the English speakers in their 
env i ronment . 
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se,uencJd"nut.^r:al"-:' "^"^^ ' ='P-^'"« children , 



grammatically 



ing 
tic 



1 1 , 

in format ion 



1 ingu is 



not th'-"t;;nn."';;'/'Ka; SlinrH;'." '--"^--^ °" th. message. 

Spanish to En«l sh.sre-Un^a nlT ^uccesAful in teaching"" • 

teaching Limltsh s . ni "? ^"^ r.ecomnjenJs the method for 

Dutch and offers the i-Ql owinr^ „, ^^"1^^ 
.inehensible uuHit fo ■ be^i , .fin' % ■ ■ ^ ^'"^^ Possible '"com- 

dents; ' ginning English as a second language stu- 

(p. M'^-lissa has tlu 



pon- 



all la/4.^I;^%rou;? IngHsE"^ 'V^^'f' ^ ^ ^''-'ective with 

and Dutch/ It-s not di?r cn V r F^'^^t'-J to both Spanis'h 

comprehend Wat ts uw naam'^ n f" English speaking adult to 

'>ould T^n arTfll^JT^^TF^etnl language transfer-. 

because approximately half th.^ h•^l MU'-'^tion is important 



Romance languages. 



speak 



to :?nc"l„'?L'°iiMV"'' ".".sy lading 

parts qf the formulas Whon fh« ^L-'ii ^^.^ ''^^ ^^^^ recurring 

own to relate one •'umn ilv-r. u,K .„.. 1 V • '"^> "^""^ °" their 

another "unaLTvzed who ^- i^'f "^h ^o 

Dossihif> in rci • " ^ V itarru-'d in another context It 
po^.ible in ESL instruction to arrange lesson objectWes lo help 
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The teacher' is working with a small group of 
students with an oral receptive English language age 
g - about vears aj*:' measured by the Peabody Picture 
Vocabularv Test. S*e has pictures of various food.. 
She licks' her lips, pats her stomach points to -her- 
self and then to one of the foods wh i le . .ay ing , I 
like thit." Sh'e repeats the gestures and language 
with a few other pictures of foods. 

Then she puts the pictures in front of of 
the students and asks "What do you like- The .tu-^ 
dent points to one of the foods. She coaches him b> . 
' savink "Sav •! like that.'" The- student points to . 
one of the- foods and says "I Tike that." She gives 
each student a turn to say what he likes. 

The teacher turns to pictures of various ani- 
mals With a cooing voice she says 'Ooooh. and 
• thin pointing to herself and one of the animals 
• conunonly liked by children she says "I ^"^at. 
She repeats the gestures and language r^'^h a few 
other animals. Then she asks a child l^hat do you 
- like?" The child says "I like that •■ She gives 
each student a turn to say what he likes. The act i 
vity has taken about four instructional minutes. 

The teacher takes a box of objects and puts it 
between herself and the students. She holds -a hand , 
puppet up at her side, turns her head toward the 
DUDDet so the students see only her profile and talk^ 
wi?h the side of her mouth toward the students closed 
• Bv opening -and closing the puppet's -"^^ as she talks 
it appears that, the puppet is talking. The puppet 
savs to the teacher "What do you want? The teacher 
points to herself and to an object in the box while 
saving ''I want that." The puppet picks up the object 
wtU his mouth and gives it to the teacher. The pup - 
* pet and the teacher repeat the sequence a few more 
t i me s . _ 

The teacher turns to a student and asks "What 
do vou want?" The student points tc an object and 
savs " I like that." (The student 15 using the pre- 
vious "uianaly.ed whole.") The - f^'^^AKr'" 
sav "I want that" and gives him the objeot. Alter 
^ each stulTm has had several turns to request an ob- 
iect and- sets it, the teacher guide;, the students to 
sav "I wan" that", to each other and get the objects 
h^y iant from eaih other. The ac>4^vity has taken 
four instructional minutes. The teacher now talk, 
ing to a colleague who has come into the room but the 

•80 
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students are enjoying the activity so much that thev 
cent nue on their own telling each other "I iant that" 
and . getting what they want- from each other (M;ustaf-a 



ble nh^-'^so'"';' '■^^"l^^'-'^ ^t'O^'j- the students learned a three 
bU ph.ase as one unu. This might be represented as: 



syl la- 



f Hike that }' 



(Ilikcthat; 
where again C = context, R = receptive 
ive language. The students then learned 
phrase as a uni t : 



^(Ilikethat) 
language and B - express- 
a second three syllable 



tiwantthat)' ^ flwantthati — 

Some of the students tmv th^^ k Iwantthat), 

>c-s>,on or when ,bi, u-sson is repeated in sibsSJuLrini 

«e.,e„eo/.;';. ";i 

create context tor such unanalyred wholes as 



this 

truct ional 
abstract the 
are 

the teacher might 
the * fol lovwing : 



"I need the 



'I have the 



I see the 



that.""' "' ^°"'t vv^nt that"; "I don't have 

••They see that"; "They need that"; "They ^at that. " 

the paJ?sM tlri-lr^t'u'nanau'ef "l^'^'^^'^- T^ '^^^^ understood 
message through the con tCx^ ^U-hll^K^ ^ ""^^^stood the 

was introduced thev underst^o.) ""^^ "'^""^ unanalyzed whole 

and had enough nformat ion ?n h "T^i^^ through the context 
message. Th^ se^^T i^^? ac i iJt^^e^ ^^h^^I^^Lt^ 

in thVirad^t'ionaf sense '^•%"fr 8'"^'"^ ^ ^cal ly sequenced materials 
grammatical ns??uct ion inl^ '.^ " suggesting a neV type of 
quence some orj^com" r^hen e"^"°u^'^ rLnii^lL^'^h^^^H' 

as weil^"li,-tT''^-'^^^Y''°'" sequenced by skill difficulty ^ 
throwing the ball" before v!•e'^?CLh^^ke baJriL^^Jo^'n"/ 



'Krashen says: 



The Natural Order Hypothesis states that students 
81 
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ULotabU- orJcr; tllat i*. cvrtam .urammatiLa ^tria 
tu.es tend to h. aciuir.J early and otluM's late • • ■ tU. 
oricr IS not r.g.Jly obeyed bv eveW acquuer tl e 
some nuHvdual var.at.on. Ibe.e .s f S"'^- ' , 
acreeme.it among aequirer.s, however, and i.e .an d i 
uilely .>,.eak.or un average order ot aequ ■ s 1 1 . on 1 IM' • 
3ci - ST j . 



,;,ven the existence of an average order of ^^'^l" ' ^ " ' ' ^, , . 

UL-11 intcuratca into their own languago i>.albo a 

aaU ^^routii tor oach student. * * 

" iltMico I hclieVL-^ISL luStVuction IS inoro effective m pro- * 
motu^u he^^nlin; second language ,rowtl, if y^!:^,^,^^;:;,^^;: i::^^ 
txon include, intentionally ..queneed unaia 1 :> ^ed who K ^ appi o 
priate to eaeh student 't; aeciuisition lev*^-I. 



1-001 NO! F;S 
1. literal 1>: What is vour name? 

Miterallv: Kame Mr, is what.' * • * ;, 

V. literally: N'ame yeUr im.) what? 

^ HfBi-lOt.UAl'H'i 
.1 * 

Asher. .lames J. -Lc-arn in^J^noihCiUJLi.iuaiK Vhj:^^ A;-* 

' complete- U-acR ePjj^ra.e • l-os '.ate-, cal..lornU. H'-.- • . 

"Tlio Total Phv.ical Npfroach to See-ond Language 
u;imTTHg" Modern Lausu agi_b.urnal , L III, No. 1 (Jan. li'oy) 
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